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FOREWORD 

T is the right of the farmers of New York 
State to receive information of progressive 
effort toward a better country life. Educa- 
tion is the fundamental means to this better- 
ment, and we believe that many persons living 
on the farm are ready to help develop a 
better rural school education and that they 
are eager to learn how to begin. This lesson 
has been prepared in the hope that all may 
seriously consider some of the vital needs of 
the rural schools of to-day, and as soon as 
possible make effort to meet such needs. Let 
us all work together in the interest of the 
boys and girls of the State. 
5 Editors of the Cornell Rural School Leaflet 

THE POINT OF VIEW 
Alice G. McCloskey 

In this country much time and thought have been given to the develop- 
ment of the public school system in the larger communities, but there has 
not been very great progress in our rural schools. At present stronger 
endeavor is being made to help boys and girls in country districts to 
obtain a more efficient background for their part in the world's work. 
It will be many years before ideal conditions for such development can 
be brought about; but all must work together toward this end. The 
farmers, the farmers' wives, the school-teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the pastor, and all professional people in the country round, the young 
men and women on the farm, the country organizations, the grange, the 
county fair, and all state and national educational institutions, must 
lend a hand to help in the development of a strong country-life back- 
ground in New York State. 

In this publication we are presenting some considerations which are 
important in the development of better rural schools. The country 
school offers opportunity for a more ideal education than the city offers, 
because educational processes can often be best worked out by means of 
farm experiences and practices and by means of the great out-of-door 
% laboratory. It is important that many of the most efficient boys and 
girls in this country should want to live their lives in country places. The 
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only condition that will bring this about is that country life shall offer 
opportunity for prosperity, and prosperity must be reached through edu- 
cation. The development of a better country life is based on economic 
problems. When such are met satisfactorily the social life will grow in 
fundamental ways. Let us take into consideration some of the essential 
lines of endeavor in the interest of bettering conditions in our rural 
districts. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

The first thing to have in mind is that there is nothing more important 
on the farm than the children. It is their right to be fitted for life, men- 
tally, morally, and physically. Young persons must be taught to meet 
life ; they must have the example of efficient men and women about them ; 
they must be taught to know themselves ; they must be equipped to enter 
the great life struggle. 

THE EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

In many cases the school-teacher is considered responsible for the edu- 
cation of the boys and girls ; the fact is that she can do but little unless she 
has the cooperation of capable persons in the community. The parents, 
the pastor, the country doctor, the merchant, the county fair associa- 
tion, the grange ■ — • these are among the teachers of boys and girls in the 
country districts. Each individual with whom the child associates is 
more or less responsible for the child's outlook, and each should seriously 
consider this responsibility. 

THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD RURAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Within the past few years a new activity has developed in the interest 
of better rural education. Out of this came a reorganization of the super- 
vision of rural schools, and there is now a background for developing 
education in rural districts under more efficient leadership. The district 
superintendents of rural schools are ready to cooperate with every effort 
to promote better education in the country, and are giving time and 
thought to aid in working out school practices that will be suited to 
the needs of boys and girls in the country. Some of the questions of 
vital interest that are being considered by educational leaders are as 
follows : 

1. The social foundation. — In planning country-life education we must 
have ideals of rural folk. Do we realize the significance of the term 
" country gentleman " as it was used in the past? Do we realize that 
there are persons in the world to-day who want to live with nature, to 
develop their own lives and the lives of their children by means of a digni- 
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fied industry such as agriculture, and who care l<> i.mkI for a life that is 
intellectual and reverent? Do we realize Ilia) on such life the highest 
future development of the race must stand Willi such a realization, 
are we solving any problems in the interest of 0OUXI1 ' v life by taking into 
country district:; city methods of meeting lile^ 

Must the rural church hrromc an enterfainmenl renin in order that 
the boys and girls in the country will haye ;i soeul hie mote lo tluur liking? 
Would it not be possible to have a:; .1 ha< I ground lor ellorl I he belief 
that the important need in tlie country to da) is an economic one? Can- 




Fig. 81. — Both are young, and both need care 



not education in rural schools be sufficiently practical to enable boys and 
girls in the country to make a living on the farm? Would it not be pos- 
sible to work out the problem of recreation in such a way that there might 
be wholesome sports and pastimes for country boys and girls; that there 
might be folk dancing on festival occasions and outdoor dramatic enter- 
tainments for gatherings at the fairs, festivities that will give young per- 
sons the opportunity for ouflel and sell c pn ion ? These are important 
questions; and thinking persons believe ihai •;<>cial progress Can be made 
when right economic: conditions prevail, and that nothing can be gained by 
trying to keep boys and girls, on the fan 11 l>; means of a temporary interest 
in artificial entertainment. 
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2. Agriculture. — All farmers should become familiar with the new lines 
of educational work and with modern ways of giving instruction in the 
subjects now considered fundamental to preparation for life. In many 
cases farm folk have defeated new educational ideas largely because they 
have not known why new work needed to be introduced into the schools. 
For example, we have heard farmers say, " I don't want agriculture taught 
in our school; I can teach my boy more agriculture than the teacher can." 




Fig. 82. — What good cultivation will do 



His statement is doubtless correct, but what he does not consider is that 
as soon as any subject becomes a part of the school work it is dignified 
in the minds of the children — and this in itself is important. 

The work of the teacher is to inspire as well as teach, and even interest 
in the subject on his part may often send some bright young mind into 
activities that will count for much in developing better farming. The reg- 
ular school work — arithmetic, geography, language, and the like — very 
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often may be taught advantageously by means of farm experiences and 
practices. A teacher may direct simple contests along agricultural lines; 
he may introduce some experiments in farm crops or gardens at school, in 

which a successful farmer in the 
neighborhood will help ; and he 
may give credit at school for 
accomplishment in the business 
o! farming at the home. More 
important, however, than, any 
of these is the fact that many 
thinking farmers of to-day, who 
realize that educators are right 
in their efforts to teach boys 
and girls in the country in terms 
of farm life, are demanding 
that the teachers who give in- 
struction in their schools shall 
have some knowledge of nature 
and some training in scientific 
agriculture. This point of view, 
if continued, will lead to special 
training of teachers for country 
life, so that they will be able 
to give instruction that has 
relation to the life and the sur- 
roundings of the children. 
3 . Domestic science. — Many 
mothers have objected to the taking of school time for teaching 
domestic science; and yet a little thought on this matter will at once 
reveal that, as soon as housework is dignified by being made a part of 
education, it is straightway given a new place in the minds of boys and 
girls. The rural school building can be made a demonstration of good 
housekeeping, and indeed, many schools need this. The mothers can help. 
The Department of Home Economics at the State College of Agriculture 
will assist in directing such effort. 

4. Nature study. — Parents in rural districts often state that they do not 
want their children wasting their time on nature s! udv. This would not be 
said if those persons knew how valuable the study of nature is in the prep- 
aration for life. At rreal expensi I In ehool organizations in cities 
are trying to obtain sueh Irainiii}: fni the hoy:; and girls, and are 
making effort to use the public part loi I hi: purpose. A study of nature 
develops keen observation in relation lo natural objects and phenomena. 
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This background is most important for any farmer, since his success 
depends largely on his knowledge of nature. An interest in natural history 
will also give a country child many resources, for a good naturalist always 
has an active interest in the out-of-doors. One who has training in 
investigation in natural history does not need artificial entertainments 
such as those that have lured many of our country boys away from the 
farm. 

Let us think seriously, therefore, of the importance of a natural-history 
background for every boy and girl in the country, and also of the ways 
and means of dignifying the business of agriculture, which is one of the 
most important industries of the world. 

5. Essentials to better manhood and womanhood. — In the effort to render 
country boys and girls more efficient for a life work, whether they 
remain on the farms or go out into the world into other activities, we must 
consider all the essentials to their development that are a part of the best 
schools in the country. Whatever will make for better education should 
be thoroughly discussed in each rural district, and effort should be made 
year by year to strengthen each school. 

6. Good teachers. — The most essential thing to better education is a 
good teacher. If a school is to make progress the teacher must remain 
for more than one year. Every rural community should therefore make 
effort to pay an adequate salary, and if a teacher is satisfactory her good 




Fig. 84. — Girls are often successful in raising poultry 



work should be recognized by increased wages until a maximum is reached 
that will equal outside opportunity. 

7. A clean, attractive schoolhouse. — The school building should be clean, 
comfortable, and attractive. It should be in good repair, In every pos- 
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sible way boys and girls should be encouraged to take part in keeping 
the schoolhouse in good condition, for when children are constructive 
they are less likely to be destructive. 

8. The interior of the schoolhouse. — The interior of the school building 
should be made as attractive as possible. There is a tendency in rural 
districts to paint the walls drab because this color is considered durable. 
Before he makes his decision as to what color shall be used on the 
schoolroom walls, every trustee should ask the teacher to lend him the 
leaflet on the interior decoration of rural school buildings prepared 
by Mr. Farnum, of the University of the State of New York. 

o. The consolidation of rural schools. — All educators and citizens of rural 
communities are considering the consolidation of rural schools. This 
is most important. If a district cannot provide wholesome school con- 
ditions and a good teacher, it may be best to unite with other districts 
so as to make a strong school center possible. All persons in farm com- 
munities should read carefully and thoughtfully the article by Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan on page 175. 

10. School grounds. — There should be a good piece of ground connected 
with the rural school, and every community should make effort to see how 
this can be brought about. This ground should then be made as attractive 
as possible. There should be a playground, and simple planting with 
plenty of space for instruction in agriculture if the teacher has the spirit 
and the' ability to teach the subject. The outbuildings should be well 
screened and should be kept in a sanitary condition. 

11. Equipment. — The schoolhouse needs equipment. There should 
be good blackboards, maps, and a globe. There should be a good library, 
since country boys and girls ought to be taught one of the great resources 
of life — the enjoyment of books. The library need not be large, but 
it should be well selected and kept in good condition in a bookcase in the 
schoolroom. The boys and girls in the country should have a musical 
instrument. A good organ is to be preferred to a cheap piano. 

12. Better health. — The entire community should make every possible 
effort to help to strengthen the physical background of the boys and girls. 
Any effort on the part of the State to find out about the health of the chil- 
dren should meet with the cooperation and encouragement of all parents 
in the community. No boy nor girl can be successful in life if 
handicapped by ill health. Children have the right to the best knowl- 
edge of the times in relation to their health. In this connection there 
should be serious consideration of care of the teeth. 

13. Good houskeeping at school. — Farm women should make concrete 
effort toward interesting the girls in their eommunity in the modern 
ideas of home- making. Many ol the higher institutions of learning are now 
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giving instructions along this line. In every community there are mothers 
and some young women who could do a real philanthropic work by hold- 
ing Saturday classes for the rural school girls, or by going to the school 
and helping the teacher to give instruction along the lines of home-making. 
They can help the teacher and the boys and girls to demonstrate good 
housekeeping by means of the rural school itself. With the right encour- 
agement from the community the rural school teacher will be glad to aid 
in the education of boys and girls in such work. 

In New York State, then, let us all make a strong, persistent effort to 
have the best possible educational centers for the boys and girls on whom 




Fig. 85. — Many hands at work 

the responsibility of the growth of state and nation must eventually fall. 
Since the lives of many of these are to be spent in country districts, let 
us see that they have opportunity that will fit them for this life. Let us 
constantly keep in mind the following: 

1. A better school building. 

2. Better school grounds. 

3. Better equipment. 

4. Better health. 

5. Appreciation of the dignity of the business of farming. 

6. Appreciation of the dignity of home-making. 

7. A knowledge of nature. 
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8. A well-selected school library, however small — a library that will 
contain books of history, travel, poetry, fiction, and agriculture, a good 
reference book, and a good dictionary. 

9. Education in the open air; trips afield. 

10. Agricultural contests. Let us maSe it possible for district superin- 
tendents and rural school teachers to conduct agricultural contests and 
exhibits at the county fair without too much expenditure of energy on their 
part. It is difficult work, and needs the support of every farmer and farm 
woman in the community 

There are rural school districts in which the foregoing problems are 
being worked out in fundamental ways. Here and there better 
school buildings are appearing, better equipment, better teachers, and 
courses of instruction that relate directly to country life. The men and 
women on the farm are cooperating with the teacher in order to make 
their school the best in the State. In such communities the highest 
form of philanthropy is being worked out. Some day we hope to pub- 
lish a bulletin giving a report of concrete developments of this kind. Will 
your community be represented in this report? 

■ 

■ 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

Thomas E. Finegan 
(The University of the State of New York) 

The present school-district system had its origin in the law enacted 
in 1795. The changes in the condition of the country and the advance- 
ment in our civilization have been tremendous since that date. When 
schools were organized under this law, it was on the plan of associated 
effort. The inhabitants in the settled parts of the State banded together 
for the purpose of maintaining a school. As the settlement and the develop- 
ment of the country extended, new associations were organized and, 
under the law of 181 2, school districts were formed, the entire territory 
of the State being organized into such districts. In these early days the 
simplicity of the course of study, the number of children to receive 
instruction, and the relatively small expenditure for the maintenance of 
a school enabled the people of the State to maintain satisfactory schools 
on the plan of school-district organization. 

It is not possible to continue the organization of the school system in 
the rural regions on the present plan. There are 1400 school districts 
in the State having an assessed valuation of $20,000 or less, and there 
are 4000 such districts having an assessed valuation of $40,000 or less. 
This means that each of these 4000 districts must depend for its financial 
support on ten farms with an average value of $4000. In about one half 
of these districts the average daily attendance is less than ten. It is not 
possible to maintain a school of interest with so few children and with so 
little property for its support. The two most essential elements in the 
maintenance of a school are a sufficient number of children to properly 
grade it, and a sufficient amount of taxable property to support it with- 
out such taxation's being burdensome. These two principles of school 
administration are being recognized throughout the entire country. For 
several years there has been a movement favorable to the consolidation 
of weak country school districts so that a greater number of children, a 
larger amount of taxable property, and more public funds may be brought 
to the support of a single school. By the establishment of consolidated 
districts, courses of study adapted to the needs of the agricultural sections 
may be given; trained teachers, who are familiar with the problems of 
rural life as they exist to-day and who can intelligently lead in the move- 
ment for the solution of such problems, may be employed; the investment 
of the people in the maintenance of the school will give better results; 
and the expense of the maintenance of the single enlarged school will 
not equal the expenditure for the maintenance of the several weaker, and 
poorer schools. In other words, the consolidation of country districts 
means better schools for the same expenditure of funds. 
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The education law was amended by the Legislature of 19 13 by providing 
that the voters of two or more rural school districts may come together 
in joint meeting and vote on the consolidate >n < >f such districts. A majority 
vote of each district is necessary in order to bring such district into the 
consolidated district. There is nothing mandatory in the provisions of 
the law. The law merely authorizes the people to determine for themselves 
whether or not they desire to consolidate their weak, poor schools and 
have stronger, better schools without a greater expenditure of funds. A 
strong school, providing instruction adapted to the present agricultural 
needs of a community, is a greater financial asset to a farm than is a 
weak school, which is unable to provide the instruction that the children 
living on farms in this State are entitled to receive. The following illus- 
tration will show the effective results that may be obtained under the 
law enacted by the last Legislature: 

There are three school districts, numbers 1, 2, and 3, which may be 
consolidated into a district known as No. 2. District No. 1 has 15 children, 
has an assessed valuation of $30,000, and receives from the State $175. 
It expends $450 a year for the maintenance of its school. District No. 2 
has 12 children, has an assessed valuation of $20,000, receives $200 from 
the State, and expends $450 for the maintenance of its school. District 
No. 3 has 20 children, has an assessed valuation of $39,500, receives $175 
from the State, and expends $500 for its school. It costs these three 
districts $1400, in the aggregate, to maintain such schools as they are 
able to provide. If these districts were consolidated into one district, 
the consolidated district would have 47 children, would have an assessed 
valuation of $89,500, and would receive $550 in public money from the 
State — an amount equal to the aggregate amount that was apportioned 
to the three separate districts. Two trained teachers could be employed 
in the consolidated district, and the division of the work necessary in 
order to give instruction to 47 pupils would give each teacher an ideal 
number of pupils to properly instruct and to give the individual atten- 
tion that is essential. The expense of employing the two teachers in the 
one school would not exceed the expenditure now necessary in order to 
maintain three teachers in three separate schools. 

In recent years there has been no movement looking to the improve- 
ment of the educational facilities in the agricultural sections of the State, 
which is of more importance than the one intended to bring about the 
consolidation of weak school districts. This movement is one which 
should receive the thoughtful consideration of every intelligent citizen of 
the State. Every superintendent, school officer, and farmer should 
cooperate to the end that the funds which are unwisely expended in the 
maintenance of poor schools may become a valuable investment by 
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being expended for the maintenance of schools that shall afford the 
instruction needed in the schools maintained in the farming sections of 
the State. 



THE RURAL SCHOOL-TEACHER 
H. De W. De Groat 
(Principal of the Cortland State Normal School) 

Until the last few years the rural school has not received the help and the 
encouragement due it. Indeed, it is only recently that we have awakened 
to the fact that, in spite of 
added modern comforts and 
conveniences, there is really 
only one thing that will keep 
the f boy on the farm, and that 
thing is the right kind of 
school — which is only another 
way of saying the right kind 
of teacher. As a matter of 
fact, most of our rural schools 
have been most decidedly un- 
fitting ambitious boys and 
girls for farm life and have 
actually driven them away 
from it. The boy who at 
twelve years has not a real 
love for the country and for 
country life, on entering the 
village school may be counted 
as forever lost to the farm. 
The things that he admires 
and the future to which he 
aspires are to be found only in 
larger centers of population. 

The rural school-teacher should be a trained teacher, possessed of the 
qualifications of the best teachers of elementary schools, for there is no 
reason in the world why the country boy or girl is not entitled to just as 
good teaching as the village or city boy or girl. Not only should the rural 
teacher be trained, and not only should she possess all the qualifications 
of a first-class teacher, but there are other essentials that are imperative 
if the rural school is to fulfill its proper function. 

It is highly desirable that the young woman who teaches in the rural 
school be a product of the farm. In such a case the teacher has had 
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the opportunity to know country boys and girls, and is in a position to 
understand the men and the women who are patrons of the school and who 
should be most interested in the school maintained by the particular 
community. The teacher should be thoroughly in sympathy with country 
life. She should understand in a general way common natural phenomena 
and should appreciate their significance. She should be a close observer, 
and one so in love with the great world spread out around her that her 
enthusiasm for it will inspire in her boys and girls a real love for the beau- 
tiful in nature and a desire to understand more fully the significance and 
utility of the things that they can see constantly if they will only look 
about them. 

If a city girl is to be employed, she should possess adaptability to 
adjust herself to rural conditions. In most cases city girls turn to the 
rural school as a means of temporary employment to be followed by service 
elsewhere; but alas! the same thing has in the past been true of too many 
country girls. The city or village girl is not likely to understand country 
life, while all her associations have tended to unfit her for valuable 
service in the remoter rural schools. 

The teacher should be a part of the community in which she is teach- 
ing. Its interests should be her interests. She should make it her pur- 
pose to know all the residents of the community, and she should strive 
to gain their respect and confidence. She should study the soil conditions 
and the products of the locality. She should study also the most modern 
and the scientific methods employed in the production and marketing of 
these products. To be sure, such knowledge may have little practical 
application in the way of advising farmers and farmers' wives, who may 
know much more about such things than she does herself; but it will at 
least convince the residents of the district that their teacher has a real 
and wholesome interest in what is going on about her, and that she is 
really a part of the community. 

In referring to the teacher I find myself saying " she," but certainly 
it is highly desirable that all the good men available for the work be 
employed in rural schools. 

If better teachers are to be procured for our rural schools, a threefold 
responsibility is involved, resting on the State, on the rural community 
itself, and on the teacher. The State must make the necessary provisions 
for training these teachers. It should, and doubtless will, soon enact 
laws affording a combination of districts from which will come larger 
schools and greater enthusiasm, and bringing about some change in the 
manner of the assessment of property for school taxes so that the burden 
of excessive local taxation that exists in many places will be distributed 
over larger political units. 
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The community, too, must share the responsibility. I realize that, as 
the desirable rural teacher, I have described a person whose services in 
other lines of work would command a high market value, and the district 
must meet this condition by paying an adequate salary if an efficient 
school is to be maintained. In many a district to-day worthy teaching 
can hardly bring happiness to the teacher, who may be working in a 
schoolroom perhaps wholly unattractive and compelled to live in com- 
parative isolation owing to the neutral attitude of her neighbors. 

One of the common reasons for applications for temporary licenses 
heretofore has been, " a teacher cannot find a place in the district to 
board, and one of our local girls who has not earned a license can live 




Fig. 88. — Learning in the field 



at home and teach the school." The trustee should remember when he 
takes the office that a good boarding-place for the teacher may contribute 
more to the efficiency of the school than much time and thought expended 
in other ways. The chief district officer, then, owes it to the school district 
and to the teacher to put forth every effort to find for the teacher a board- 
ing-place in which she can be happy. 

I believe that the community should meet the teacher halfway in the 
effort toward mutual understanding, and in order to reach a better work- 
ing basis for the improvement of the school — and, through the school, for 
the betterment of the community itself. 

The responsibility of the third party, the teacher, I have already 
attempted to set forth. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 

John R. Boardman 
(Lecturer on rural education) 

What shall we do with the country school, and who shall do with it? 
It is commonly conceded that something needs to be done. It would 
be better to say that many things need to be done, for the simple reason 
that, the more things there are to do, the more people will have a chance 
to help ; and this is what the country school needs most — to be made 
the center of thought, interest, and service for the entire community. 
Everybody should be doing something to make the country school bigger, 
brighter, and better. It is one of the big tasks in country life to-day — 




Fig. 89. — The approach is not inspiring 



perhaps the biggest. Its very bigness makes it attractive. It appeals 
to the biggest and best men and boys, women and girls, in the whole 
community, and they will find work to do that calls forth all the wisdom 
and talent which they possess. 

If the school in any rural community in New York State to-day is 
not such a center of common thought, interest, and service of the best 
people in the community, it must be because the people in that community 
are not so very big after all — smaller, perhaps, than the boys and girls 
who attend the school. It cannot be otherwise. The rural school holds 
the mirror up to the rural community and reflects the real value of its 
life with almost unerring accuracy. 

Point to a school building out of repair, and you will find the reason 
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in the rickety condition of people's educational standards and ideals. 
Pick out a school yard without trees and flowers and a roomy playground, 
and you will find no small measure of ugliness in the people who are satis- 
fied to send their children to such a dreary place without a protest. Find 
a schoolroom with miserable desks, cheap blackboards, cracked stoves, 
and tin pails for drinking water, and you will not have far to go to find 
men who have no conveniences for the wife in the kitchen and no attrac- 
tions for the children in the parlor. Locate a school presided over by 
a poorly paid, miserably trained teacher, and the men who value dollars 
above children will be patting each other on the back in the " cracker- 
barrel crowd " at the corner store over the small appropriation made 
each year to maintain the school. 

There is no use in trying to dodge these facts. If they hit me and my 
community, it is my fault. If they represent my interest in my children, 
I am to blame. If they show up my own ignorance, I cannot escape. 
If they prove my niggardliness and false economy, I cannot plead " not 
guilty." The one great fact which rebukes me most is the fact that my 
own children and those of my neighbors must pay the price. They have 
to do without decent toilet accommodations, they have to suffer with 
the cold, they have to sit in cramped positions until their bodies ache 
with protest, they have to take the drafts that blow through the wind- 
mill called a schoolhouse, they have to pay the penalty of dwarfed minds 
because the teacher is little better than an ignoramus. My children and 
those of my neighbors pay the price! Don't let me forget this! 

I wonder how long it will be before I wake up. I wonder how much 
worse conditions must become before I put my hand and tongue and 
pocketbook to use in order that my children and those of my neighbor 
may have their rights in the schools in my community. I wonder how 
long it will be before my pride will rebuke my penuriousness, before my 
loyalty to my community will get the best of my indifference, before my 
love for my children and for other children will take the place of an 
almost criminal neglect of their highest good, before the claims of the 
school will cast out my selfish concern for my personal and immediate 
interests. 

It will be a great day for every New York country school when the 
people whom it so heroically tries to serve give it a fair chance to make 
good. Everything will be possible in the day when every man gets into 
his jeans gladly, with enthusiasm, and helps to make a real country school 
in his district. It will be a great day when we forget the number of mills 
on the dollar demanded in the item for schools in the tax assessment, 
and walk up to the superintendent or the teacher and put down some 
good, hard dollars that the tax-collector does not have to chase us in 
order to collect, and pry out of our pockets when he gets us in a corner. 
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We are going to have some great country schools when the farmers 
are awake to their own interests. Many have already cut their school 
wisdom teeth. You can tell it by the way the schoolhouse looks, by the 
way the pupils grow in health, knowledge, and morals, by the size of the 
salary paid to the man or the woman who stands behind the desk at 
the other end of the room, and by the whole tone and appearance of 
the community. 

After all, the real difficulty is not in schools, it is in farmers and other 
folks. Schools only tell what people are, or are not. And schools never 
lie; they are brazenly, rebukingly truthful. There may be some miserable 
schools in your community, some inefficient teachers. They will not be 
there when you really find out how poor they are. You won't stand for 
it. You will rebel, strike, fight — do anything and everything that is 
reasonable and right in order to make things better. And then another 
farmer, perhaps a childless one or an old bachelor who pays taxes, will rub 
his eyes and get the vision of what things ought to be, schoolwise, and he 
will strike hands with you in the new task of making the school in your 
community what it must be in order to be worthy of you, of him, of the 
place, and of its splendid childhood. 

And when things have been made a little better, the real citizen does 
not stop there. The fake citizen quits. A little paint, a few panes of 
glass, a patched roof, a new stove, perhaps some new desks, or a new 
building! Is that all? No! These things only whet the real citizen's 
appetite. These things give him an idea of what the real school will be 
when it comes to his community. He knows the good is always the enemy 
of the best. What he really wants is the best for his neighborhood, his 
own children, and the children across the meadow. 

And he hasn't really missed the cash. He will not admit it if he has, 
when he sees that new school with its up-to-date equipment and its efficient 
teacher. He is a real citizen, and he knows that real citizenship costs 
money. It may come high, but he must have it for the sake of the children 
in his own home and in other homes. 

Now for a long, strong pull for just this sort of school citizenship in 
every rural community in New York State. Let every man get ready ! Go ! 
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HELPING OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
G. A. Lytle 
(A farmer) 

That a man can lead others no higher than he himself is able to climb, 
is an axiom true the world over. , Before a farmer can be of much help 
to a group of students in a rural school on their upward climb, he must 
have an ideal toward which he himself is climbing and he must be well 
on the way. 

I am afraid that the majority of our farmers have all too little interest 




Fig. 90. — Opportunity for improvement 



in their own progress, let alone having an interest in the progress of the 
'pupils of their school district. Too often they begrudge the money neces- 
sary in order to maintain a suitable school building and a competent 
teacher, and any departure from the traditional routine is looked upon 
as being " high-flown." In most localities, to suggest the beautifying of 
the school grounds or the establishing of school gardens would be con- 
sidered revolutionary. 

A progressive farmer may do much, however, toward stimulating interest 
in farm life among the pupils of his district if he is willing to give a little 
time and thought to the matter. For example, suppose there are one 
or two modern farms in the community. Perhaps they are the play- 
things of some wealthy city men, but they are equipped with all the 
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modern conveniences, silos, blooded stock, well-kept barns, and the like. 
A trip to one of these farms could be arranged for some afternoon when 
the teams are not busy. The working of the machinery might be explained, 
the distinctive points of the live-stock indicated, and the general scheme 
of the farm outlined. The next day a description of the trip could be made 
the subject of a writing exercise, and so the details could be fixed in the 
minds of the children. Such a trip would at least tend to get the boys 
out of the rut in which their fathers travel, and at the same time provide 
the essential thing in life — the ideal. 

Again, there are " best " dairies in every locality. An interested farmer 
could arrange with the teacher and the owner of the dairy for a visit, 
and find a way to provide the necessary transportation. With a little 
preparation the points of good dairying could be brought out, with reasons, 
the feeding combinations explained, and the general care of the dairy 
described. The older boys might be asked to pick out the best cow in 
the herd, giving their reasons for the selection; then the owner could tell 
them which one had proved her right to the title by performance. Of 
course, to do this right would require that record be kept of the yield 
of the individual members of the herd. 

On another day a chicken farm might be visited, or a hog farm or a 
creamery or a greenhouse. Children are not likely to visit these places 
without an invitation, and if they do the visit is of little benefit unless 
there is some one to explain what is seen. The writer was born and brought 
up in the dairy district near Elgin, Illinois, yet not until he was a grown 
man did he visit a creamery with a view to finding out the reason for 
things associated therewith. Even to-day there are probably dairy farmers 
who cannot tell how the percentage of butter-fat in milk is determined. 
Few of them are interested enough to ask to have it explained, although 
it is the basis on which the price of their milk is figured. 

If our boys and girls are to become good farmers (for the farmer's 
wife is often the better farmer of the two), they must see good farming 
conducted; they must see it in all its branches, and, the more they see, the 
larger will be the fund of knowledge from which they may draw in later 
years. If they are to become interested in farm life they must be helped 
to see the best side of it as well as the worst. 

I know a meat-packer who sends his superintendents every year to 
visit the various packing plants of the country, in order to keep them in 
touch with the up-to-date methods of the business. He considers it a 
good investment. And I know dairy farmers who look on a pure-bred 
sire as a needless extravagance. Perhaps such visits as I have outlined 
would be good for the farmers themselves, because of the ideas that would 
be presented. 
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I recall >a visit of a wealthy city " farmer " to a modest farm, some time 
ago. While there he saw a portable hog-house — an economical product 
of necessity. He examined it carefully and asked many questions 
about it. To-day he is using many duplications of it on his extensive 
farm. He said afterwards that that visit solved a problem which had been 
bothering him for some time, and saved him many dollars. 

But to get back to the pupils. Our boys and girls need to be interested 
in farm work and farm life if we are to keep them from the cities and on 

1 the farms, and we farmers must create and maintain this interest per- 

sonally. We can scarcely expect an underpaid, overworked, transient 
teacher to do it satisfactorily. It must be done by personal contact with 

I the teacher. These visits will establish that contact'. The offering of 

prizes for the best corn and potatoes raised by pupils would be beneficial. 
Lectures on agricultural subjects could be arranged during the winter 
months, either in the schoolhouse or in the community church. The feed- 
ing of pigs and chickens on the school grounds, and the keeping of the 
necessary records, would be entirely practicable. 

But, above all and before all, the farmers themselves need to get into 
the spirit of the thing. A respect for the calling needs to be promoted. 
A desire to help every member of the community — a community spirit — 
needs to be developed, if the business of farming is to be what it really 
is entitled to be. 
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Progressive men are to be found in every school district in the State, 
and on these men rests the responsibility of interesting the boys and girls 
in farm life and helping them to a higher standard of life and work. 

Just look around you and see whether there isn't something you can 
do to help interest the boys and girls of your school, and then DO IT. 
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WHAT A HOME MAY CONTRIBUTE TO EDUCATION 

Layton S. Hawkins 
(The University of the State of New York) 

Not long ago a friend of mine said that he was having some difficulty 
in finding enough work for his boy to enable the latter to earn his living. 
" Surely," said I, " you do not expect that twelve-year-old boy to earn 
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his own living." " Well," he replied, " it is probably true that not many 
men would feel like paying out an equivalent of what Jack costs for the 
amount of work which he does, but I think he does enough to make him 
feel that he is not an altogether useless member of this household." This 
man is the happy medium between the , one who furnishes his boy with 
everything and expects him to make no return except perhaps to keep up 
his studies in school (which of course he does not always do even with 
no other work on his hands), and the man who demands from his boy 
every possible minute of time and ounce of strength with very little return 
in the way of food, clothing, shelter, and schooling. This friend of mine 
is looking forward to the time when his son will have to do his share 
of the work of the world. In this family society he is giving the boy a 
training which will lead to a useful life. 

Jack has money to spend, but he earns it. Besides his regular share in 
the work of the household there are odd jobs for which his father pays him 
on the same basis as he would any other workman. The neighbors know 
that Jack is ready for all the odd jobs for which he has time. Since he is 
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reliable and honest, there is usually waiting for him all the work that 
he can do. He has a surplus of garden produce which he sells to the neigh- 
bors or to the village storekeeper. His pen of White Wyandottes brings 
him a regular income. While Jack has money to spend, he does not spend 
it all. He knows what money means in terms of stored-up energy, and 
he therefore expects to get value received for every dollar spent. This 
does not mean that Jack is stingy, but that there are things which he 
really wants and for which he is saving his money. He is learning the 
lesson of value and judgment. 

Jack's father has learned some things, during a life spent partly on the 
farm and partly in the practice of medicine in a small village. As soon 
as Jack was old enough to handle a hammer, he was furnished with old 
pieces of leather, tacks, boards, and whatever else was necessary in order 
to construct the crude and, to all but Jack, nameless contrivances which to 
him were so real. Father usually assisted with advice, and was always 
an appreciative audience at the exhibition performance of the machines. 
As Jack grew older, new tools were one by one entrusted to him. He 
now buys all his own lumber, dry cells, and other materials. He is not 
a master mechanic nor a cabinet-maker, but he can do a better job in 
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wood or iron than many a grown man. For two years now Jack has had 
entire charge of the home garden, although he employs "dad" for a day 
or two during " planting season." During the seven years in which he 
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has been connected with this garden, Jack has propounded numberless 
questions about growing things which his father has been unable to answer, 
and also numerous others which have met a more satisfactory fate. He 
is just now taking a great interest in the question of plant -food, and his 
father is turning his medical knowledge gardenward. All the eighth- 
grade boys are members of a " corn-growing club," and this no doubt 
accounts for the sudden attack on " scientific agriculture," as Jack calls it. 

Jack has read tales of hunting and adventure, of chivalry and war. 
His father has revived from his boyhood memories and his later reading 
all that would be of assistance in constructing wigwams, lassos, lances, 
shields, and headdresses. The back yard has been the gathering place 
for tribes and clans from all regions and climes. Jack can swim, box, and 
play baseball and football, and has a lively interest in all the boy sports 
in vogue. 

As a student in school Jack has attained a fair standing. His parents 
are regular attendants at the neighborhood meetings held in the school- 
house. They know something of what is going on in the school. Jack's 
father not only has a high ideal of what an education means to a boy, 
but also is ready to contribute his share in giving a real educational oppor- 
tunity to his boy. He has no money to throw away on taxes ; he therefore 
insists that enough money be invested in school equipment and teachers 
to maintain an efficient school. He wants a clean, well-heated, well- 
ventilated building and a healthy, wholesome, well-tr,ained teacher. 

Even a more excellent opportunity than Jack's home offers, does the 
farm home offer for the parent who is disposed to assist in the education 
of the children of that home. The district school has deservedly received 
much criticism, but if parents are desirous of having a real education open 
to their children they should not only see to it that the taxes are kept 
reasonable and a fair return made for the money invested, but also be ready 
and willing to supplement the work of the school by developing the home 
opportunities for education. Work is educative. Drudgery is deadening. 
Work is doing things with a reasonable understanding of why they are 
done and with an end in view. Drudgery is doing things because one is 
compelled to do them. 

Education means something more than securing a certain amount of 
information. It means ability and willingness to do one's share in the 
world's work. It means pulling one's own weight and a little more in 
the ship of state. It means a desire and an ability to contribute to the 
progress of civilization. 
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THE FARMER AND THE TEACHER OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Charles B. Taylor 
(Teacher of Agriculture in the Hancock High School) 

During the last three years a new force has appeared among the influences 
that are molding the rural life of New York State. Prior to that time 
many of the farmers throughout the State had voiced the need of more 
practical teaching in the schools. The fact that the farm boy continued 
high school beyond the first or the second year was accepted as a declara- 
tion that the boy intended to leave the farm and go to college, or enter 
one of the professions, mercantile pursuits, or other lines of work for 
which the high school fitted him. 

Arithmetic helped him to figure. Language helped him to write business 
letters. The other subjects trained the boy to think better, or were some- 
how a virtue in themselves. No thought, however, was given to the study 
of agriculture as a profession for which the school might give a training. 
Soils and fertilizers, dairying, animal husbandry, farm crops, fruit-growing, 
and the like, are new subjects for study in the schools of this State, and 
they form a sharp contrast to the old type of school, in which abstract 
English, mathematics, sciences, and languages, were taught. In the thirty- 
four communities where the former subjects have become a part of the 
regular work of the high schools, they have been welcomed by large 
numbers of practical farmers. 

These schools are generally equipped with a workshop for instruction 
in simple mechanics, fairly complete agricultural libraries, laboratories, and 
equipment for instruction and investigation along agricultural lines and 
for demonstrating agricultural principles. These materials are held not 
only for the use of pupils, but also for the accommodation of the surround- 
ing farm community. 

In each school a specially trained teacher is in charge of the work. 
Practical farm experience is considered an essential part of his special 
training. The State pays two thirds of his salary. It is the intention of 
the Department of Education that he shall spend a considerable part of 
his time in extending technical agricultural information to the farming 
community. The instructor is expected to visit the farmers of the com- 
munity, study their needs, and assemble them for farmers' meetings, exten- 
sion schools, demonstrations, lectures, and the like. A very important 
part of his work is the supervision of the work of boys who are putting into 
practice on the farms those principles that they have learned at school. 
The schools are prepared to act as local agricultural bureaus. In short, 
the schools of agriculture should become the center of the agricultural 
interests of the community. 
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In general, no large tracts of land have been turned over to the schools. 
The theory is given in the school, while the practice is carried out on the 
home farm. In this way an excellent opportunity is afforded for the 




Fig. 94. — Consider this building from the standpoint of location, architecture, and 

surroundings 



spreading of knowledge throughout the community to adults as well as 
to pupils. The school should, in turn, be greatly strengthened from this 
contact with the community. 

I wish every farmer in New York State would ask himself the following 
questions : 

Is our local high school maintaining an agricultural course? If not, 
why? If so, am I doing anything to help make that school a success and 
to dignify its position in the community? 

Have I confidence that the teacher of agriculture can take his footing 
on a business basis with the farmers of the community and really do some- 
thing to make their business more successful? If so, have we made use 
of him in solving any of the problems that we have met in our work? 
Have we talked over the conditions of our district school with him? 

Do I talk over the subject matter learned by my boy and my, girl 
in the agricultural school? Do I encourage them to put this knowledge 
into effect? 

Has the agricultural department of the high school tested my dairy 
for butter-fat or my soil for acidity? 
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Have I invited the instructor to visit my orchard, stables, henhouses, 
fields, woodlots, or silo? 

Have I talked over my plans for my new barn with him? 

Finally, have I asked him to help me to set up a system of accounts 
by which I can know at the end of the year which branches of my work 
are on a paying basis and which are not? 

Now that there is an agricultural department in the high school which 
your older boys and girls attend, it can hardly fail to dignify the farming 
profession in the minds of the young persons in the vicinity. 

And the rural school! Are the younger boys and girls to be deprived 
of all connection with their real life interests during the best six hours 
of every day which the law requires them to be in school? Surely there 
is scarcely room for the addition of agriculture to the already overcrowded 
list of things which the rural school teacher is expected to teach ! 

The rural school is nearest the life of the farmer and should be an explana- 
tion and unfolding of the life of the community. I fear that instead it 
is often a weak copy of the city type of school. It is ludicrous to see an 
attempt at formal grading in a school of ten pupils five to ten years 
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of age. I fancy that many of the troubles of the rural school teacher arise 
from such an attempt. I fancy, too, that many troubles of discipline 
and much loss of interest arise from the failure of the teacher to interpret 
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the arithmetic, language, history, and geography in the child's life and 
experience and the failure of the district to provide a school building and 
furnishings that are comparable in dignity and comfort to the average 
home of the district. 

The school of agriculture in an agricultural community can hardly 
help extending its influence to every child of school age. The teachers 
in the rural schools come almost entirely from the local high schools 
and training classes. In many instances they know practically nothing 
about the scientific principles on which farming is based. In the high 
school where agriculture is an established part of the curriculum, many of 
the girls who are preparing to teach in the rural schools are being instructed 
in agricultural subjects. There are twenty-one girls in my agricultural 
classes, twelve of whom are preparing to teach school. In this direction 
I can see a possibility of much benefit from the agricultural high school, 
and I am glad to see school trustees demanding teachers who have taken 
agricultural work in the high schools. In at least one instance a Saturday 
class in agriculture has been conducted by the teacher of agriculture for 
the rural school teachers of the neighborhood. 

Altogether, thirty-four high schools in the State of New York have looked 
beyond the horizon of their own school-yard fences into the countrysides 
of thirty-four sections of New York State. They have found themselves 
apart from community interests and community sympathy. In order 
to take their true place as a part of the community life, these schools 
have opened their doors to the community. They have divided their work 
to fit those who are preparing for college and those who are preparing 
to live in the community. These thirty-four schools have realized that 
it is the function of the school to serve the community by which it is 
maintained, that it is not the function of the school to catch the best of 
the offspring of the countryside and cast it into channels that will more 
or less effectually prevent its return to replenish the personnel of the 
countryside. These schools are endeavoring to offer the community 
a type of education which will dignify the occupation of farming in the 
eyes of the student, which will provide its pupils with a fund of facts 
relating to modern agriculture, an outlook on life in harmony with their 
surroundings, and a culture arising from a full sympathy with the things 
that are real in their everyday life. 

If the school and the community are to work together in harmony, 
each must be necessary to the other. The school must do three things 
for its community: First; it must prepare some of the children of the 
community to enter higher institutions. Secondly, it must give the other 
pupils the best possible development for successful lives in the com- 
munity. Thirdly, it must extend its influence to those who do not attend 
school and who have received a less complete education. 
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Fig. 96. — A new rural school building in Chemung county 



The farmer has, in turn, an obligation to the high school. This obliga- 
tion does not involve great expense or labor. It does involve a charitable 
spirit toward the agricultural school, an occasional word of suggestion, 
encouragement, and helpful criticism. It is for the farmer to cooperate 
with his neighbors and with the high school of agriculture to help improve 
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the district school; to help establish organizations for the promotion of 
his own interests; to lend fields, buildings, and stock for the use of the 
school; to seek enlightenment from, and offer assistance to, the school — 
in short, to cooperate with the school in making life in the rural community 
as attractive and as worth while as life in town. 

THE COUNTY AGENT AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Lewis A. Toan 
(A county agent) 

The purpose of the farm bureau is to assist the farmers of a county, 
wherever possible, in the solution of any problems arising on their farms 
or in their communities. It is the connecting link between the college 
and the experiment stations, and the farmer. Farm bureaus are usually 
supported by appropriations from the federal, state, and county govern- 
ments, by local chambers of commerce, by railroads, and by farmers 
belonging to the local county farm bureau association. The director of 
the farm bureau is often called the county agent. 

The opportunities for the county agent to be of service in the rural 
schools of a county are limited only by the time at his disposal. In the 
near future, wherever the farm bureaus are successful a specialist may be 
employed to work in cooperation with district school superintendents 
and teachers in developing this important line of work. 

No man has a greater opportunity to become acquainted with the 
agricultural conditions of a section than a county agent. He knows 
the type of farming that is best adapted to the locality, and when he visits 
a school he can gain the interest of the boys and girls by discussing with 
them minor, everyday farm problems in which each one is interested. 
Good ideas or methods practiced in one school can be carried on to the 
next and made to fit that locality. 

Few rural school-teachers, or teachers in the grades or high schools, have 
had the opportunity to learn much about elementary agriculture or nature 
study. If not acquired before they begin teaching, only a small propor- 
tion of them have the time or the inclination to study these subjects by 
themselves; then, too, there is a hesitancy in teaching subjects of which 
they know very little, and they sometimes fear the ridicule of both 
pupils and parents. The county agent can put each teacher in touch 
with sources of information, or he can visit the school, if time permits, 
and give short talks or demonstrations on topics of particular interest 
to the locality. 

Boys and girls in our rural schools can be taught the value of seed 
selection. There are great opportunities to-day to improve our corn, 
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potato, and grain crops by using better seed. Flowers, insects, animals, 
clovers, grasses, and many other outdoor things can be brought to the 
attention of the boys and girls by the county agent. His work will supple- 
ment the work of the teacher. 

The county agent can work with the school superintendents in stimu- 
lating interest among the pupils and their parents in beautifying the school 
grounds. Suggestions from one section can be brought to another part 
of the county. Prizes may be awarded by granges or other organizations 
for the school that makes the greatest improvement in one year. The 
best rural school in a township may then compete for a county prize. 

Because of his agricultural training and his opportunities for travel 
and acquaintance throughout the county, the county agent is in a posi- 
tion to cooperate with school-teachers and superintendents along all lines 
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which will make the boy or the girl realize that farming is one of the 
noblest of occupations, one that requires brain as well as brawn. If he 
can quicken the powers of observation of the rural school children so 
that they will notice plants and animals and their habits, which had 
heretofore been passed by each day unnoticed; if he can impress on each 
boy and girl some of the underlying principles of agriculture, so that 
certain farm practices may be better understood — then the interest of the 
boys and girls will be aroused, work will be no longer drudgery, and the 
farmer will have gained a willing worker who is ready to remain on the 
farm. 

If the county agent can stimulate this interest in God's great out-of- 
doors, he has a place among the schools of the county and his efforts 
will not have been in vain. 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIFE AND THE COUNTRY GIRL'S RELATION 

TO IT 

Anna Wilson 

What in particular, can the country girl do to assist in the training 
of the children in her community? This is the question that I am asked 
to consider in this paper. 

First, I should say, keeping in mind the importance of the period 
spent in school, we should study the special needs of country children, 
supplementing that with anything in our own experience which we believe 
is worth passing on. Whatever our own success or failure has taught 
us, whatever there may have been in our environment which we now see 
actually hindered our development, whatever coarseness or injustice may 
have crossed our path to weaken our faith in the beautiful and the true, 
or whatever may have strengthened our best selves — we owe it to the 
children that they receive the benefit of our knowledge. It is the law of 
all life and growth that we acquire something from those who have gone 
before. This seems very trite, but let us remind ourselves in this connec- 
tion that our personal characters are the direct reflectors of what we have 
assimilated from the great truths of the universe. Those things that 
we have found to be worth while we can hand down in no better way 
than by example, and we must incorporate those truths into our everyday 
lives if we expect to convince our young people of their worth. In youth 
fewer impressions are made on the mind, hence the indelibility with which 
they are stamped there. I shall never forget the day when our proverbial 
bad boy in the district school actually got a whipping that he did not deserve, 
and how disgusted the boys were because he finally gave way to tears. The 
heroism of a boy of twelve who at a Christmas entertainment tore a brand- 
new coat from his shoulders and smothered the flames which otherwise 
might have burned the Santa Claus of the evening, is as fresh in my mind 
as if it had happened yesterday. For me, it was a lesson in humility — 
the knowledge that among my comrades there might be some one braver 
and cooler-headed, less mindful of self, than I. 

When we imagine ourselves children again, we have no trouble in think- 
ing of various things to make children happy. Most of us " grown-ups " 
know how delightful kindergartens are, whether we have ever had the 
privilege of attending one or not. How the children love the graded 
lesson work in the Sunday schools ! And in a children's library more plastic 
little lives are molded than we can realize. But, you say, how can we 
get this equipment introduced into the country ? First, I would say, use 
to the utmost what you have at hand. God's whole out-of-doors is a 
kindergarten. The open field is the best place in the world for some 
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games, if there is an older person along to guide and direct. As I remember, 
in the kindergartens I have visited, story-telling was a favorite part of 
the curriculum. If you have taught a Sunday-school class in the country, 




Fig. 99. — Young women in the country can do much to direct the recreation of the 

boys and girls 
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you know what a tremendous appeal the nature parables make to the 
child who plays every day near the growing corn and the wild lilies and 
the sprouting wheat. The biographical sketches in the Old Testament, 
as well as those in the New, never fail to interest children when sym- 
pathetically and simply told. Or perhaps some of you girls are fortunate 
enough to have added to your store of knowledge a bit of classical train- 
ing. Can you not make those heroes of Troy and Rome — Iphigenia, 
Hector, iEneas — live in the minds and imaginations of the children, 
who have such faith in the abstract, God-given heroic? I am sure any 
little girl would like to become acquainted with those very human sisters, 




Fig. 100. — Wholesome outdoor pleasures are important in the education of young folk' 



Antigone and Ismene — and do not be too hard on Ismene when you 
tell them the story. Try teaching a German folk song or lullaby to your 
little sister. She might be almost as interested as you in the life of Joan 
of Arc, or the wonderfully fantastic costumes which Marie Antoinette 
and her courtly friends wore. 

It may be that the dream of a children's library has long been cherished 
in your mind, but your school trustee tells you the district cannot afford 
it. There must be stone roads for automobiles and for hauling cabbage. 
Encourage the trustee to visit some children's library in your nearest 
city, where there are little chairs and tables and children's magazines, 
and a sympathetic librarian to help the little ones find the particular fairy 
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stories or tales of bravery and invention that please them most, or the 
nature books written especially for children and accurately illustrated; 
and if this is not possible, tell him about such libraries and show him 
some good books for children. Perhaps you and friends can give a 
home-talent play, or devise some means of putting a hundred dollars 
or so into the trustee's hands for the first collection of books. This 
will be a valuable initial step. 

Recreations are a part of the education of every child. There are some 
that are particularly well adapted to the country school and home. There 
are the folk dances, the sleighing parties in winter — we always had at 
least one in January, while our elders sat in state at the annual church 
meeting — the game of fox and geese, the sugar-camp revels, the pop-corn 
parties, the romps in the meadow in haying time, the day's hunt in the 
woods with father. The busy teacher will be very glad if you will teach 
your small brother to make toy ships, and intercede in his behalf for a 
baseball or a sled to keep him and his companions out of mischief during 
the noon and recess hours. Above all, cultivate in the children a love 
of fair play. I am told that is one of the greatest deficiencies of our country 
children. 

There are many useful arts that we can teach the children. Little 
girls, I find, very easily learn to crochet, and such accomplishments are 
valuable when one grows up. If you were taught to crochet or knit or 
hem well when you were small, do you not find that the lessons learned 
then just for fun have proved helpful to you in the busier years when 
there is so little time for learning new things and when the learning is 
not so easy ? Does it not pain you to see a girl of twelve or fourteen sitting 
in idleness with hands folded, because her mother is too busy to teach 
her daughter the simple tasks that would save so many steps in the day's 
work? A small child likes nothing better than to " help mother." And 
so, when a little girl comes to you with a request for a crocheted purse 
or a doll's dress, teach her how to make these things for herself. If she 
does not come to you, go to her. 

Every child in the country should have knowledge of the out-of-doors. 
If a young girl in the community will become familiar with the birds, 
and the trees, and the wayside blossoms ; with the story of the stones ; 
with the neighboring waterways, and the plant and animal life in and about 
them — she can be of great value in helping the rural school-teacher to 
interest the boys and girls in nature, and this will be a most important 
contribution to education. 

• In my mother's garden two small boys, with the ostensible object of 
earning pin money, have picked up a surprising amount of knowledge about 
floriculture. Our agricultural extension schools are glad to cooperate with 
us in every way in diffusing knowledge regarding the processes of nature. 
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I have mentioned only a few of the ways in which we country girls can 
help the school-teacher and the busy parents. There are thousands of 
other ways in which we can cooperate with them in creating for country 
children the wholesome atmosphere, the love of work and of fair play, 
the courtesy toward elders and playmates, which shall help them to 
meet courageously and enthusiastically and successfully those years of 
early maturity on which so much of the happiness of later life depends. 
Do you underestimate your own ability or your own responsibility in 
the matter? What did Christ say when the disciples were startled and 
puzzled that he should even suggest feeding the hungry multitide? " How 
many loaves have ye?" Phillips Brooks preached a sermon on that text, 
and in his closing remarks he said, "I think, sometimes, of how, if the 
Lord had preached to men who were mostly farmers instead of shepherds, 
He would have made them another parable. Instead of the lost sheep 
on the mountains, He would have told of the lost seed on the barn floor. 
Instead of the love that sought the wanderer, and brought it to the fold, 
he would have wonderfully pictured the love that found the trampled 
grain, with all its power of life, and buried it in the rich ground. ' How 
many loaves have you?' It is the Lord's first question; and the hands 
of those *who really want his help search their robes to see what they have 
hidden there. One brings his joy; another brings his pain; another brings 
his helpless desire; another brings his poor resolution. . . . It is a 
poor collection; only seven loaves, and a few little fishes; but it is enough. 
His blessing falls upon them, and they come back to the souls which gave 
them up to Him, multiplied into the means of healthy, holy, happy life." 




Fig. ioi. — A nature-study trip 
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NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 

Margaret Parish 

Although we live in an age when it is possible for us to obtain many 
advantages in education and recreation, can we honestly say to ourselves 




Fig. 102. — Exhibitions at school are important. The grown folk should take an 

interest in them 



that we never envy the good times that our grandmothers had in their 
all-day visits, in their quilting parties, in their apple-paring and husk- 
ing bees? 

In these days many young women leave their homes for several years 
in order to obtain education and training. For various reasons, some do 
not return to their former homes. Many enter professions, others marry 
and help to establish homes in a new community. But still others return 
to their homes and find that already new neighbors await them. What 
is our attitude toward these new faces? Do we wish to mingle with them? 
Do we realize that there might be new friendships formed and old ones 
strengthened, and that a much happier feeling would exist in our 
community if we did our part in breaking the ice and in helping to form 
new ties? To be sure, many of our neighbors may not have had the 
advantages that some of us have been fortunate enough to have had. 
But if we help to establish a good library .and to have a good club in our 
midst, we have the right to expect improvement, and in trying to help our 
neighbors we are sure to help ourselves. 

The grange has its place and meets a certain need, but our homes will 
do more if they are used in, the right way. 
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Can we feel that our life is complete if we do not know or wish to know 
our neighbors? 

We should be up and doing. Too much time has been lost. To be 
sure, much that we would do we cannot accomplish. But wherever we 
live or whatever we do, nothing will give us greater satisfaction than the 
thought that we have tried to help life in our neighborhood. 

Park says: " Life is the greatest art of all, and the master artist is the 
man who is living the beautiful life. We cannot all of us excel in the 
minor arts. But whether we like it or no, we are all artists in the art of 
arts, and we are producing either ugly or beautiful lives out of the materials 
at our command." 

AGRICULTURAL CONTESTS 
Edward M. Tuttle 
There is education for boys and girls in well-directed competitions. 
The struggle to obtain a product that excels; the ability to undertake a 
definite task and complete it; the satisfaction resulting from a finished 
product; the courage to be square and honest in doing the work; the self- 




FiG. 103. — A school exhibit at a fair 



control to succeed without vanity and to fail without despair — all 
are fundamental to the building of character. Persons who know 
children realize these things, but they also realize that very different and 
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most serious results may come when competitions among young folk are 
regarded as ends in themselves rather than as a means to the great end — 




Fig. 104. — An exhibit of rural school work at the State College of Agriculture 



training for mature life. In this lesson it may be well, therefore, to present 
a few considerations on this important subject. 

In the rural districts boys and girls miss the element of strenuous com- 
petition with their fellows which children in crowded cities and villages 
experience daily. In order to supply this deficiency a movement has 
developed to organize contests along various lines pertaining to the farm 
and the farm home. The primary motive back of these contests is not 
economic — it is educational. Consequently, in New York State effort 
is being made to place the direction and the leadership of such contests 
in the hands of the established, organized, educational agency in the 
open country, which is represented by the district superintendent of rural 
schools. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the farmers and the farmers' 
wives, the taxpayers, and all parents in the open country toward this move- 
ment? In the first place, they should realize its value as a factor in pre- 
paring children to take their places in the world of productive effort, 
which is a world of competition; they should realize its value in preparing 
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them to meet with and appreciate their fellow men. In addition to its 
element of individual effort, every contest should include a group effort 
that will teach the spirit of cooperation. This may usually be worked 
out as an organized program at the close of the contest. 

Secondly, the whole countryside should aid the district superintendent 
in organizing the contests on a sound basis. The movement should be 
strongly supported before it is started. Fifty successes may not be able 
to undo one failure. 

Thirdly, the boys and girls should be encouraged to enter the contests. 
They will need an economic motive, even though the older folk know 
that the great value to them will not be economic, but rather educa- 
tional. The prize that may be offered is not an economic motive, it is a 
reward of merit. Parents should agree to credit in some just way the 
work done by the child. Suppose, for example, that a half-acre corn- 
growing contest has been organized among the boys. The prizes are to 
be given for the best estimated net profits, together with the best ten ear 
samples of the product. The corn, however, remains. It is worth some- 
thing to some one. The boy should be helped to receive a just value for 
his product. He should not give it away, nor should his father take it 
for more than it is worth. Or suppose the girls have a canning contest 
and prizes are given for the quality and the amount of work done. After 
the prizes are awarded, the canned goods still remain. They are economi- 
cally valuable; they should have economic recognition. The mother or 
some friend needs them and is willing to pay a just price for them, no 
more, no less. In this way the economic motive can be supplied. The 
prize is a reward; the value is earned. Gradually in contests money 
prizes will be done away with, and the reward will represent the honor 
but will carry little intrinsic value. 

In the fourth place, older folk should guard against those evils that may 
arise from misdirected competition. They should help the boy or the girl 
to be honorable and fair. They should particularly watch themselves, 
lest they, in their eagerness to help a favored son or daughter, introduce 
an element of dishonesty. The child should be encouraged and advised, 
but he or she must do the work prescribed without outside aid. It is 
fundamental training to carry out a set of rules to the letter. 

Finally, agricultural contests are being organized in many districts 
in the State. Their success depends on their being understood and sup- 
ported by the local community. Their value to boys and girls when 
wisely conducted is beyond estimate. It behooves all who believe 
in children, and in the men and women of the future whom they represent, 
to cooperate intelligently in this work. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS WRITTEN IN THE INTEREST 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

I have been asked to submit a few suggestions on ways in which a 
rural pastor may aid the rural school, and the following seem to me 
among the most important: 

1. By interesting himself in the 
selection of a good trustee, one with 
a heart interest in the work of the 
school, who will cooperate with the 
teacher in efforts for its betterment. 

2. By aiding in any way in his 
power in securing a good teacher, who 
is qualified by nature and training 
to govern a school and to awaken and 
inspire the youthful mind with high 
intellectual and moral ideals. 

3. By standing for liberal salary 
and a long term of service when a 
good teacher is once obtained. 

4. By interest in the operation of 
the school, shown in visits to the 
school and in words of appreciation 
of good work. 

5. By showing, in intercourse with 
the people in their homes, an interest 
in the welfare of the school, and by -Fig 105.— Hard at work 
encouraging parents to sustain and 

encourage the teacher in every possible way. 

6. By allowing free use of church buildings for school occasions when 
they will best serve the purpose. 

7. By encouraging the pupils to look forward to advanced courses of 
study in high school and college. 

8. By helping to popularize such new branches as nature study and 
elementary agriculture, explaining their educational and utilitarian value. 

9. By promoting exhibitions at the school and at the State and county 
fairs and at Cornell during Farmers' Week, illustrating the enterprise 
of the school and the various phases of its work. 

A. B. Temple 
(Rural pastor) 

Seneca, New York 
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One of the first principles of the grange is education. How does it 
work? 

i. Through the trustees. Every trustee who is a member of the order 
gives more attention to the school because he is a granger. 




Fig. 106. — Should we not do better than this? 



2. Through the teachers. Chautauqua County Grange raises a fund 
each year which is devoted to defraying the expenses of teachers taking 
a short course in agriculture, that they may do better work in teaching 
it in the district schools of the county. 

3. Through the parents. Every parent who is a member of the grange 
and is called on to speak in public, finds out at once that an education 
is a fine acquisition and makes the determination to give the children 
every opportunity possible. Rarely, if ever, do you find grange parents 
keeping their children from school for financial gain. 

4. The grange is eager to help the colleges in every way possible, and 
is the connecting link between them and the farm home. 

5. It brings the legislators the very knowledge necessary to help in 
making an improvement in our educational laws, and is always watching 
the interests of the common schools. The State Grange, which has this 
work in charge, is ever on the watch that no laws injurious to the schools 
shall be passed if it is in their power to prevent them. 
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6. The grange meeting is the place where educators can meet the people 
of the rural homes and get in touch with the social conditions and needs 
of each locality. 

S. J. Lowell 

(A granger) 

Fredonia, New York 

I think that we as mothers do not take the active interest in the rural 
school that we should, nor do we give the teachers the support, sympathy, 
and appreciation that is their due. I am sure the problems of discipline 
in the rural school to a large extent would be solved if parents knew by 
actual observation just how their children were responding to the teacher's 
efforts in their behalf. Too many parents are satisfied (or not satisfied, 
as the case may be) by seeing things through their children's eyes and 
from their viewpoint, and by so doing they seldom get the right per- 
spective. Anything that would bring the mothers and the teachers into 
closer affiliation would be desirable. 




Fig. 107. — The teacher encourages the children. We should encourage the teacher 



I think that a cooking club composed of the teacher and her girls would 
be a very feasible plan. They could meet at the home of some mother 
who was efficient along some particular branch of the culinary art, and 
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under her supervision have a practical demonstration. Then at some 
other home a lesson, might be given in another branch of cooking. As 
a test of the practicability of the lessons, the club might provide lunch 
for the " last-day picnic/' which has come to be a prevailing custom 
among rural schools. 

A similar plan might be followed in giving the girls instruction in sewing 
and embroidery and other needlecraft. Of course there are children in 
all schools who receive all necessary training in their own homes, but 
there is always the incentive to more and better work when others are 
doing the same work, and the children who are not receiving home train- 




Fig. 1 08. — One of the more modern school rooms 



ing have the advantage of the class work. At the close of the school year 
an exhibit might be held in the school building, under the supervision and 
direction of the teacher, at which time the children could display the 
samples of their skill. 

Boys and girls alike would be interested in home economy in the matter 
of labor-saving devices, beautifying home grounds, and other things 
that would help in opening their eyes to all the natural resources around 
them. Any plan that has for its object the bringing together of 
parents and teacher to a more sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the children would be beneficial. 
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Fig. 109. — "Speaking a piece.'' 1 The parents should be present to hear it 



When we have helped the child to find himself and to realize the pos- 
sibilities of his life when rightly directed, we shall have started a process 
of development that will make for education in its best sense and will 
not cease when the regular routine of school life is over. 

I am fearful that I have not been very clear, definite, or helpful in my 




FlG. 1 10. — What can we learn from this interior? 
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remarks, and that you were led to expect more than I am able to give 
you; but, trusting that you may find some thought that may be helpful, 



I am, ^r. 




Yours in the work for better rural schools, 

Mrs. George B. Comstock 
(A mother in a rural neighborhood) 

Penn Yan, New York 





Fig. hi.— This room might be made comfortable and attractive 

How can the local fair be of assistance to the rural school? A fair can 
help a school only when the pupils of the school have become interested 
in the fair and have a part in it. 

The local fair society should offer prizes for exhibits of farm produce 
and manual-training work for the boys, and food products and needle- 
work for the girls. These exhibits should be staged by schools something 
as the grange exhibits are at the State Fair. Cash prizes should be offered 
to the individual boy and girl, and either a cash prize or a diploma to 
the school making the best show. 

The scope of the contest should be decided by the district superin- 
tendents and the authorities of the fair early in the winter, and the plan 
placed before the schools by the superintendents before spring. The 
contest should be open to the rural schools of the county, making the 
school the unit but also giving consideration to the individual exhibitions. 



